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STORY OF A ROBIN, RELATED BY HERSELF 
TO A KIND LITTLE GIRL. 


You have wished for my history, sweet little 
miss, and deserve to be gratified. So I will tell 
itto you. Though it is asad tale, it will give 
me pleasure to.relate it, if it will please you. 
My mother early taught me to repay all the 
kindness I received, and she set me an example 
of doing so. Besides her music, she gave her 
labor for the use of a snug little spot in the 
branches of an apple tree. 1 overheard the gar- 
dener saying that my mother was the best tenant 
his master had; for she gave him a song every 
morning, and helped him very much in clearing 
his garden of insects. 

In the dear little nest I have mentioned, I was 
born. You may wonder at the strength of my 
memory, but I have a distinct recollection of the 
uneasiness I felt when I was in total darkness, 





In my impatience I kept pecking harder and 
harder, till at length it gave way. -My mother 
soon helped me into diberty, by applying her 
great beak to the prison walls which confined me. 
1 was alittle cold at first, but she covered me 
carefully with her wings and warm body. My 
feathers grew very fast, and I was soon warm 
enough, even when she was away. 

I did not often know what it was to be hun- 
gry, for my mother brought me a plenty of the 
sweetest food she could find. I soon learned to 
love her very much, and I always tried to please 
her. If little boys and girls have such a kind 
mother as I had, I think they are very wicked 
to disobey them, as I have sometimes seen 
them do. 

When I was nearly large enough to fly, I was 
terribly frightened. A very great boy climbed 
up to the nest, and took me in his hand, and 
gave me to his little sister, who stood on the 
ground. My mother flew round and round the 
tree, appearing to be more distressed than I had} 
ever seen her before. ‘This moved the little gir, 











‘) back. 


surrounded onall sides by a smooth, hard shell. |JOUrney- 





to pity, and she begged her brother to put me 
At first he seemed unwilling to do so, but 
the kind gardener soon came, and ordered him 
to return me instantly, and never to disturb our 
little home again. 

The next spring I wes old enough to build a 
nest, and my dear mate and myself were so 
afraid of being disturbed, that we made it in a 
conceaied spot in a thicket of bushes, in a retir- 
ed pasture. At length four little birds made 
their appearance. 

As our little ones increased in size, we were 
promising ourselves the sweet privilege of teach- 
ing them to fly from the nest, and sing among 
the neighboring trees. But suddenly our hopes 
were blasted for ever. ‘Two truant boys were 
rambling in the fields, within sight of the church 
spire, where we had heard the bel! ring that very 
morning to invite them to the Sabbath School. 

As they came near, I flew in terror from the 
nest, and my agonized mate flew toward it at 
the same time. Our movenients guided them to 
the spot, and one of them declared that he would 
have the young birds. 

With the acutest anguish we watched the 
robber, as he carried off the darling objects of 
our care. oes 

O, how changed was the face of nature around 
us! The fields and groves no longer seemed 
pleasant, but desolation and gloom were spread 
over them. I wish these boys had-stopped to 
consider whether the nest gave as much joy to 
them as its Joss gave grief tous. I hope you 
will teach all your acquaintances to be kind to 
the robins, and we will repay them with our 
sweetest music. 

As winter approached, all the robbins in the 
region where we lived flew away to the South. 
My mate and myself tarried at the North as long 


as we dared, in hopes we should find our lost | — 


treasures. When we could wait no longer, we 
started on our sad journey. Our loneliness 
seemed doubly distressing, when we saw other 
robins guiding their happy broods on their first 


I did not envy them, kind miss, but their hap- 
piness made me more keenly feel my own loss. 
When we returned in the spring, we found that 
my old friend, the gardener, had a neat little 
cottage of his own. ‘Here is the very place for 
us to build our nest,” said I to my mate, as I 
alighted upon an inviting spot in a cherry tree, 
close to his chamber window. 

** We succeeded so badly when we tried to 
conceal our nest,”’ he replied, ‘that I am half 
inclined to take your adyice.” I then told the 
story of the goud man’s kindness, and he agreed 
that we should be safer near his window than 
any where else. : 

You can guess how we were employed for 
several weeks from that time. I will only say 
that while busied in our pleasant occupation, it 
was a delight to us both to give our sweetest 
music to our loving neighbors. 

After the young birds were hatched, you would 
have been delighted to have seen my mate fly- 
ing around the doors and windows, picking up 





insects and bringing them to the nest. 
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But I come now to the saddest day of my life. 
My mate had gone to the edge of a little pool, 
where insects were plenty, while I stayed to 
shelter our little chicks. As he returned with a 
worm in his mouth, I saw him alight on a fence. 
A moment after I was startled by a noise like 
thunder, and looking up again, 1 saw him fali 
bleeding and fluttering to the ground. 

TI can never tell this part of my story without 
stopping awhile to think of my dear mate, who 
will never join me again in my songs or my 
labors. 

By the help of the kind gardener and his wife, 
I reared my young ones. Just before we were 
ready to take our winter’s journey, the same boy 
who ran with a gun in his hand, and picked up 
my mate when he fell, passed near the spot 
where I was resting a moment from my labors, 
on the branch of a tree. I started instantly to 
fly away, but I was not quick enough to avoid a 
heavy stone which he aimed at me. _ It struck 
one of my wings, and almost broke it. 

I was stil] able to fly, though with some pain, 
and soon started southward with my young brood. 
1 bore the suffering, from my wounded wing, 
without complaint, till we arrived in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. . Here | stopped, and my young 
ones reluctantly left me to take cafe of myself, 
while they went forward with the company. For 
several days I found food in abundance, but 
when that snow-storm came, I was forced to seek 
it near your door. 

You now have my story, sweet child, and as 
we are so well acquainted, | hope you will not 
object to my spending the winter with you: and 
I will repay your kindness as well as I know 
how.—S. S. Advocate. 


NARRATIVE. 














Written for thé Youth's Companion. 
NANCY IARWOOD, 
Or, tHE Evits or Disopeprence. 

“I shall not go to church to day,” replied 
Nancy Harwood, to a question addressed her by 
her aunt on Sunday morning. 

“Why do you decide so hastily,” returned 
Mrs. Monson, ‘surely you cannot have dul! 
weather for an excuse, and you say yourself that 
you are perfectly well; if this was not the case, 
you might reasonably prefer to remain at home 
in quietness—however, we will see what your 
mother thinks about it, if she deem it right for 
you to absent yourself from public worship and 
Sabbath School, merely because your idle fancy 
prompts you, I have nothing more to say about 
it;”? and Mrs. Monson resumed her reading. 

Nancy had not been rightly managed. Her 
mother was a weak inefficient woman, who 
boasted of her family, wealth and learning—left 
the education of her children to the nursery 
maid, and then wondered that they should be- 
have so badly. A few tears on their part, pro- 
cured for them almost any thing they wished, 
and Mrs. Harwood spared no pains to purchase 
for them the toys they might desire, let them be 
ever 80 expensive. 

Mrs. Monson had been long enough with her 
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sister to see the injurious manner in which she| morning service. [his explanation Harriet of| felt as she did when they last met, and taking a 
was bringing up her children, while instead of|course thought to be true, and proceeded to | light she proceeded to her room. _Scarcely had 
counteracting their evil propensities, and after a| gather up the brolen glass, and wipe the ink the door opened when Nancy’s voice was heard 
time making them useful and happy members of| from the carpet wich had soaked through in saying, ‘ Mother, mother, is it you?” The two 
society, she indulged them in the thought that|several places, to he floor. At length every | were in each others arms, one feeling that she 
every desire should be granted them if they | thing was placed in as good order as possible. had disregarded the mandates of her own heart, 
would only promise her never to be governed Nancy changed her dress, and returning ‘to Mrs. in so long neglecting the training of her child for 
by Mrs. Monson their aunt. Monson’s room plared the materials alluded to | this life, and the one to come; the other know- 
In the above mentioned instance, Mrs. Mon-|in their respective jlaces—then went to her own | ing her great abuse of time and advantages, and 
son feared that the child would have its own way, | room, to decide to what other amusement she|the injurious use she had made of the indulg- 
and remain at home to execute some design | should next turn he: attention. ; ence of her mother, only wished to be forgiven 
which could not be performed without interrup- It had in the moraing, been Nancy’s intention | by that parent whom she had so long disobeyed, 
tion while the other members of the family were | to-write a letter to »ne of her companions, and | and in a measure had ruled. 
in the house; but this supposition was not com-|invite her to come to her house in the afternoon,| ‘ Will you forgive me?” said Nancy. 
municated to any one, as she wished to see how | as she was not able to attend meeting, but that) ‘ Yes,” from the bottom of my heart, return- 
the matter would finally turn out. A short time|scheme had been defeated; “ what should she|ed Mrs. Harwood, “ but I need strength to assist 
only elapsed, before Mrs. Harwood entered the |next do?” Upon entering her room a pencil and me in knowing, and then following in the path 
parlor dressed for church, where she found her|a piece of india rubber met her view lying on) which will Jead to virtue, happiness, and to God.” 
sister and Nancy reading, the former her Bible,|the table. “Ob,” thought she to herself, I) From this time the actions of the daughter 
the latter with hair and dress in entire confusion, | will draw the picture which hangs in the hall,’’| were in perfect unity with those of her aunt, while 
on the sofa reading a new edition of ‘ Barnaby | and a few minutes found her mounted.in a chair| the example of Mrs. Monson, tended to reform 
Rudge,” which had been presented to her the |in the act of lifting the heavy frame from off its| Mrs. Harwood, and the family became as happy 
night before. Her first thought was to speak|nail. She had arrived only at the foot of the|as disobedience and ingratitude had once made 
angrily to her, but a moment’s. deliberation as-| stairs when the door opened, and the family had | them miserable. C. E. A. 
sisted her to recover her usual weak voice, and | returned. ; Dec. 11th. . 
slow manner. She walked towards Nancy, and} ‘‘ What are you doing?” said Mr. Harwood, 
in a decided tone of voice said, ‘* Nancy, why | “‘ know you what day it is? moreover I was ex- BENEVOLENCE. 
are you not dressed, come up stairs directly and | pressly told that you could not attend church | ———— —--. — 
be in readiness for church, when your father | with us this morning, as you had a severe head- BENEFIT OF A SINGLE TRACT, 
comes from his room.” ache,” and taking the picture from her, he ac-| In attempting to cross a river in America, Dr. 
Loud talking was heard in the room over that| companied her toher room, and fasterftng the | Coke missed the ford, and got into deep water, 
in which Mrs. Monson was sitting. She knew | door, rejoined his wife and sister, in the sitting | but by catching hold of a bough, reached dry 
the cause of the disturbance, and soon joined the | room. land in safety.. After drying his clothes in the 
trio in the nursery. Mrs. Harwood was striving| Harriet was first called in to communicate all |sun, he met a man who directed him to the near- 
to lift Nancy from the carpet, while Harriet, her | that she knew respecting the manner in which | est village, telling him to inquire for a good la- 
maid, was standing near, calling her “‘a naughty | Nancy had spent the morning. The whole truth|dy’s house, where he received all the kindness 
wilful child, and not deserving the love and care | was told, and the remaining thing to be done,|and attention she could show him. The next 
of her mother.” The tears dropped fast from | was to ask Mrs. Monson if the story was correct | morning the doctor took leave of his kind host- 
Nancy’s eyes upon the floor, while her swelled |in regard to her ibjunctions given to Nancy be-|ess, and proceeded onhis journey. After alapse 
face, all but bursting with rage, presented to| fore leaving for church. It‘was easily discov-| of five years he happened to be in America again. 
Mrs. Monson a dreadful picture of self-will and lered that Nancy had been guilty of deception,| As he was on his way to one of the provincial 
anger. Nancy declared ina voice bursting with | and falsehoods, and the sisters left the room to} conferences, in company with about thirty other 
anger, that she had ‘a dreadful headache, and | decide what method had better be used for the| persons, a young man requested the favor of be- 
should not go out that day for any one in the} punishment Of the child. - {ing allowed to converse with him; and on ask- 
world.” “I have one request to make,” said Mrs.|ing him if he recollected being in such a part of 
Her mother of course thought she spoke the | Monson to her sister as they left the room, * will| America about five years ago, he replied in the 
truth, and gave her. permission to remain at home | you keep Nancy in confinement until she seems| affirmative. ‘Ard do you recollect, sir, in at- 
on three conditions, viz: ‘not to read, write, or | truly penitent for her sin, and asks our forgive- tempting to cross the river being nearly drown- 
play.” The promise was given, and the family | ness from the full assurance that she needs it.” |ed?” ‘I remember it quite well.” ‘And do 
separated for church. During the walk, Mrs.| ‘‘ As you think best,” answered Mrs. Harwood,| you recollect going to the house of a widow lady 
Monson informed her sister how the case stood. | ‘‘ but it seems very hard to inflict such a severe | at such a village?” ‘I remember it well,” said 
That Nancy had told a deliberate falsehood | punishment upen her for the first failure in duty.” |the doctor, ‘and never shall I forget the kind- 
merely to gratify her wishes for half a day, and | ‘‘ Believe me,” said Mrs. Monson, ‘‘it is not; I}ness which she showed me.” ‘And do you re- 
ended by saying that the offence would, she fer- have suspected her of this same sin before to-| memher when you left, leaving a tract at that 
vently hoped, not be permitted fo go unpunished. | day, and only wished for stronger proof of the|lady’s house?” ‘I do not recollect that,” said 
A long “very well,” escaped the lips of Mrs.| certainty of my belief, to make you acquainted|the doctor, “ but it is very possible I might do 
Harwood, and the party were on the steps of the | with her character. This morning she told you!so.” «Yes, sir,” said the young man, “ you did 
stone chapel. ° she had a headache, when only a short time be-|leave there a tract, which that lady read, and 
‘ Well,” thought Nancy to herself, while she | fore that declaration, she said to me in so many | the Lord blessed the reading of it to the conver- 
watched the group as they turned down the| words that she felt perfectly well. ‘Let us go|sion of her soul; it was also the means of the 
shady lane that led to the church, “I did not|and see her,” intermpted Mrs. Harwood. When | conversion of several of her children and neigh- 
think I could manage mother quite so easily—|they opened the door, Nancy was evidently|bors, and there is now in that village a little 
however I shall know what to do the next time, | asleep upon the sofa, and instead of awakening) flourishing society.” The tears of the good 
when I have no other better reason to offer than| her they sat in silence until she stirred—Mrs.| doctor showed something of the feelings of his 
sickness ; but it is high time for me to be doing | Monson first addressed her in these words:— heart. The young man resumed, “I have not, 
something,” and away she flew up the broad ** Nancy, you are aware of the falsehood you | sir, quite told you all. I am one of that lady’s 
staircase into her aunt Monson’s room. She|told this morning respecting your health; you| children, and own my conversion to God, to-the 
first opened her bureau drawer. to see if there}did. not stop there, you, during the forenoon, | gracious influence with which he accompanied 
was any paper there, but finding none, she| found it necessary as you thought to tell another | the reading of that tract to my mind, and I am 
thought that a desk might be in the chamber. | to Harriet, in order-to take the blame of the ac-| now, Dr. Coke, on my way to conference as a 
Presently she spied one which’ stood on a table| cident from yourself, and place it upon me. I travelling preacher.” 
the other side of the room. She opened it, took | will only now say to you that your mother and [Report of Religious Tract Society. 





















































a sheet of paper, a pen which she thought was| myself will leave you to think of your conduct}~ ———CC( ™—C—CO—— 

the best there, the ink and sand stands, and pro-|the past day. You will remain here through the THE NURSERY. . 
ceeded towards the nursery. Ere she had ar-|night without food, and without seeing any —— 

rived there, the inkstand slipped from her hand,|member of the family. When you truly feel BEWARE OF IMPATIENCE, 


and breaking into a thousand pieces, the liquid|sorry for your offence, and resolve for the fu- 
spread over the rich carpeting. A hurried **Oh|ture with God’s assistance to overcome your be- 
dear me,” was scarcely uttered when at her side | setting sins, and will ask your mother’s and my 
she saw Harriet who immediately inquired into| forgiveness, you may then once more come into 
the cause of the accident. Nancy told her that|the parlor, where we all shall be glad to meet 
her aunt before leaving for church, had desired| you again ;” with these words the ladies left the 
her to get from her desk, the usual implements | room. 
for writing, and carry them intothe sitting room,| Before retiring to rest that evening, Mrs. 
in order to have them ready for her use after the ! Harwood determined to see if her daughter still 


There’s many a pleasure in life which we 
might possess, were it not for our impatience. 
Young people, especially, miss a great deal of 
happiness because they cannot wait till the pro- 
per time. A man once gave a fine pear to his 
little boy, saying to him, ‘“*The pear is green I 
now, my boy; but lay it by for a week, and it i 
will then be ripe, and very delicious.” ‘ But,” | 
said the child, ‘‘I want to eat it now, father.” 
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“I tell you it is not ripe yet,” said the father, 
‘it will not taste good, and besides, it will make 
you sick.” ‘No, it won’t, father; I know it 
won't, it looks so good. Do let me eat it !” 

After a little more teazing the father consent- 
ed, and the child eat the pear. The conse- 
quence was, that the next day he was taken sick, 
and came very near dying. Now all this hap- 
pened because the child was impatient. He 
eould not wait, and accordingly the pear that 
might have been very pleasant and harmless, was 
the occasion of severe illness. Thus it is that 
impatience, in a thousand instances, leads chil- 
dren, and pretty ones too, to convert sources of 
happiness into actual mischief and misery. 

There were some boys once who lived near a 
pond; and when winter came, they were very 
anxious to-have it freeze over, so that they could 
slide and skate tipon the ice. At fast there 
came a very cold night, and in the morning the 
boys went to the pond to see if the ice would 
bear them. Their father came by at the mo- 
ment, and seeing that it was hardly thick enough, 
told the boys that‘it was not safe yet, and ad- 
vised thein to wait another day before they ven- 
tured upon it. But the boys were ina great hur- 
ry to enjoy the pleasure of sliding and skating. 
So they walked out upon it; but pretty soon it 
began to erack—crack—crack! and down they 
were all plunged into the water. It was not 
very deep, so they got out, though they were 
very wet, and came very near drowning ; and all 
because they could not wait. 

Now these things, though they may seem to 
be trifles, are full of instruction. They teach us 
to beware of impatience, to wait till the fruit is 
ripe ; they teach us that the cup of pleasure, 
seized before the proper time, is turned to poi- 
son. They show us the importance of patience. 

[Merry’s Museum. 








MORALITY. 
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THE BLACKBERRIES. 

Depend upon it there is nothing like making 
the best of the little trifling annoyances which, 
at the most, only inflict a temporary inconve- 
nience. One day in the autumn I was in the 
country, when it rained very fast. I had a few 
miles to walk to the house of a kind and hospit- 
able friend, and set off with a thin pair of shoes 
on my feet. It rained very fast, to be sure, but 
I hoped and trusted it would soon get finer. It 
was wet enough over head, and still wett@r un- 
der feet ; but on I trudged along the dirty lanes, 
holding up my umbrella. My thin shoes were a 
poor defence against the mud and rain. ‘ Well, 
well,” said I, ‘‘ they will not all be dirty lanes ; 
I shall soon come to the fields.” To the fields 
I came, but they were no improvement of the 
road, for the long grass made me miserably wet. 
“ Well, well,’ said I, ‘* the fields will not all be 
grass.” I soon came to a piece of clover; and 
the round, bossy clover blossoms, saturated with 
rain, kept bobbing against my legs, and made 
me wetter than before. ‘* Well, well,” said I, 
“the fields will not all be clover.” The next 
was a potato field, and if the grass was bad, and 
the clover worse, the potato field was worst of 
all; for the broad leaves of the potatoes were so 
many reservoirs of water, which emptied them- 
selves upon me every time my toe caught the 
straggling stem of a potatoe. ‘ Well, well,” 
said I, ‘they will not, they cannot, all be potato 
fields: so on I went, till I came into a snug 
lane, where the brambles, hanging in festoons 
from the hedges, were covered with blackberries, 
a fruit of which I am uncommonly fond. The 
storm abated; the road got drier; the sun shone 
in the skies ; and Old Humphrey banqueted on 
the blackberries. 

Now, when you meet with any common-place 
Vexation, even if it be a little more trying than 
usual, nay, though it require double patience to 
endure it, be not discouraged about the matter, 





think of Old Humphrey and his blackberries, 
and, by and by, you will not only forget your 
trouble, but find yourself, with a grateful heart, 
‘* singing of mercy.” 

[Old Humphrey's Observations. 


THE LYING GIRL. 
Ann Morris was, some time ago, sadly given 
to lying; she was, in* other respects, a pretty 





good girl, although she had her faults; but if 


she committed one fault, she often tried to con- 
ceal it by alie. Itis agreat mercy for Ann that 
she was not always able to conceal it; for she 
might then never have been cured of this evil ; 
whereas, I trust now, that the many instructive 
warnings and punishments she has received, have 
been blessed to her, and that she has abandoned 
the wretched habit, and will grow up, if she is 
spared, to be a pious woman. 

One morning Ann took the can, as usual, and 
set off to a neighboring farm, about half a mile 
distant, for some milk. She walked quickly 
there, for it was very cold, and Ann was think- 
ing of her pretty hymns and Seripture lessons 
that she learned at the Sabbath School; but as 
she returned, she had to pass a pond, on which 
a number of boys and girls were amusing them- 
selves by sliding. 

Ann had always been taught not to play when 
she went on anerrand, and her first thought was, 
to hasten past them all; but when she reached 
the place she saw some of her old school-fellows, 
and she stood to see them slide once along—only 
once, she thought to herself; then it was, only 
once each way; and as they went briskly along, 
one behind the other, she watched them again 
and again, still persuading herself she would only 
stay to see them once more. 

At length Fanny Reed called her to join them; 
and as Ann felt very cold by standing, she thought 
it would warm her nicely ; so she put her can 
down, and ventured on the pond. Yet Ann had 
little confidence; she knew she was doing 
wrong, and as she did not slide atofig a8 qyaicKly 
as the other girls, the one behind her tripped 
her up, and poor Ann fell, and hurt herself very 
much. . 

Just at this moment a boy went along with a 
team of horses, and seeing Ann’s can, upset it, 
and all the nice new milk was soon lost in the 
snow. ; 

Poor Ann cried sadly. ‘* What shall I do?” 
said she, “*mother will be so angry with me.” 
‘<'Tell your mother you fell down,” said Susan 
Tompkins; ‘‘ sure enough you did; that will be 
no story.” 

‘¢So I will,’? said Ann, “but if mother asks 


any of you, you must say so too.” 


They all promised they would; and Ann has- 
tened home, never once reflecting on the sin she 
was going to commit. Her mether, however, 
was not easily satisfied; and she asked Ann so 
many questions, as to where she was, and how 
she fell, that Ann was obliged to tell a good 
many more lies to conceal the first; but she was 
found out after all. 

A lady, who lived near the pond, saw the whole 
affair, and fearing Ann might be much hurt by 


her fall, called on Mrs. Morris in the course of 


the day, to know if she could be in any way 
useful to her; she said she was surprised to see 
Ann on the pond at all, with such-rude girls, and 
hoped it would be a lesson to her.~ This led to 
an explanation, when Ann’s wicked deceit was 
fully laid open. 

Her mother wept much when she found how 
wicked her little girl had been; she told her how 
one crime always brings on another, and how, 
from disobeying her parents, she had been led 
into sucha great sin. She prayed with her, and 
Ann shed many tears, as her kind mother be- 
sought the Lord, that for the sake of his beloved 
Son, he would pardon the sins of her litlle girl, 





nd put his fear into her heart, that she might 


aot sin against him again. Ann and her moth- 
n . 


er mingled their tears together; and Ann felt 
that it was indeed a blessing to have such a 
mother.’ 

From time to time, whenever she attempted 
to tell a lie, she thought of her mother’s prayers 
and tears, and prayed that God would put the 
evil thought far from her. 

My dear children, it is better to be punished 
in this life for a fault, than to escape punishment 
by telling a lie, thus adding to your crime. Ever 
remember the wise man’s proverb, “ Bread of 
deceit is sweet to a man, but afterward his 
mouth shall be filled with gravel,” Prov. xx. 17. 

[London Child’s Companion. 








RELIGION. 


MORNING. 


‘*T laid me-down and slept, and rose up again ; for the 
Lord sustained me.” . 


While it is yet dark the birds sleep quietly in 








your beds. The same God that keeps the birds 
safe, keeps you; he gives sleep to all his crea- 
tures, while he watches over all. 

When the sun rises, the birds wake up, and 
begin to sing among the branches. Then, too, 
you must awake from your sleep; you must get 
up and bestir yourselves. The birds welcome 
the new day with their songs; they seem “0 
praise him who made them. When you awake 
you should lift up your souls to God, for God 
has given you souls as wellas voices. The birds 
praise God without knowing him; you ought to 
praise him because you know him. You should 
thank him for your good night’s sleep, and for 
letting you see the light of another day. The 
birds are cheerful, because they are without 
care; they have no fears for the morrow. God 
feeds them day by day ; they take what he gives 
them, and spread their wings to fly, and stretch 
their little throats to sing. You are fed daily by 
God, fer he teaches your parents to get food for 
you, . They work for you, and take care of yous 
and you can live, as the birds do, without care. 
The birds are gay, because they mean no ill; 
they bear no malice, they plot no mischief. Se 
you may be gay and merry-hearted, if you have 
no bad thought’ to hide, no pride and anger to 
trouble you. The birds do not know what will 
happen to them from day to day; nor do they 
fret themselves about what is coming—they nev- 
ey think of it. They never think of dying, and 
yet they will have to die some day. Youdo not 
know what will happen to you while you live; 
but you know that some day you will die. And 
you know that through your life many evils 
might happen to you which you could not keep 
yourself safe from. But you may be as free 
from care as the birds are; for God takes the 
care of you upon himself. You need not fret 
nor fear. You need not think it sad that you 
must die some day; for God takes care of Chris- 
tians all their life long, and gives them a better 
portion after death, if they have lived like Chris- 
tians here. You need not take care for the mors 
row, because our Saviour Christ has said, ‘*Be- 
hold the fowls of the air,’”’ &c. Matt. vi. 

Christian children may live like the birds of 
the air—taking their daily food as it is given 
them, praising God as well as they are able, liv- 
ing among the pleasant trees, and in the fresh 
air, and having light hearts and quiet consciences. 

**Who blusheth not to hear the birds every 
morning how sweetly and solemnly: they: sin 
their praises to God, and is so dull himself to do 
the like.”—Burn’s Magaine. 








OBITUARY. 








MY BROTHER. 


I had once a brother, upon whose youthful form 
disease had fixed his withering grasp. Even 








now, at the distance of twelve years, methinks I 
can see the intelligent expression of his fine fea- 


the trees; and you, children, sleep quietly im. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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tures, and the mild radiance of his azure eyes, 
as they beamed an affectionate reproof for a sis- 
ter’s waywardness. Being of a delicate consti- 
tution, and often confined to the house by sick- 
ness, he found amusement elsewhere than in 
these sports in ‘which boys usually take delight. 
A book was a source of real enjoyment, espe- 
cially when he could share it with his mother, of 
whom he was particularly fond; and many a 
weary hour has been wiled away in making lit- 
tle articles of ingenuity, as gifts for absent friends, 
or in sketching, from which he derived much 
pleasure. Yet, still he loved the society of his 
young companions, — health permitted, 
would enter, with all the ardor of his feelings, 
into their plans, and participate with delight in 
their sports. 

One day, when in company with his play-fel- 
lows, from some trifling circumstance, his friend 
Charles took offence, and vented his anger in 
blows, which fell without mercy upon my poor, 
unoffending brother. He came home weeping 
bitterly ; not so much from the injury his person 
had sustained, as from the fact that he had been 
injured by a friend. 

Not long after this he was prostrated upon a 
bed of sickness, from which he never arose. 
Consumption marked him for her prey, and af- 
ter a long.and painful illness, he bid adieu to a 
world in which he seemed too lovely and gentle 
ageing longer to remain. Among those who 
came to pay the last tribute of affection to the 
departed was Charles. He gazed for some time 
on.the motionless form before him, with a coun- 
tenance which indicated the deep workings of 
his soul, and retired in silence from the apart- 
ment. A few minutes afterward he was seen 
sitting upon the edge-stone of the side-walk. 
His face looked sad and sorrowful, and bore 
traces of recent weeping. Ah! who can tell 
what were his feelings when he recollected bis 
former injustice to him who could no more join 
the:merry laugh, or share the sports of his cofa 
panions ? 

Children! if in coming years you would re- 
member your associates with no other feelings 
than those of pleasure, be kind to them now, and 
ever remember to ‘‘do to others as you would 
have.them do to you.”—S. S. Treasury, 
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‘GOSSIP. z) 
One afternoon Mrs. Tulip had a “social visit,” from 
séveral of her neighbors. The ladies, as usual, it is said, 
© 1 such occasions, entertained themselves with a little 
harmless gossip. 
“That Miss Violet is a tolerably good-looking girl,” 
arked Mrs. Cowslip. . 
4&My dear Mrs. Cowslip! how can you say so2” re- 
plied Miss Convolvulus—* such an awkward way as she 
has eftholding down her head !” 
“That is true, my dear,” replied the first lady ; “ that 
way of holding her head is a great defect, to be sure, 
butcthen, you know, I orfly said tolerably good-looking.” 
‘4 True ;—oh yes, to be sure, my dear Mrs. Cowslip; 
your judgment is the best to’be stire; but then she is so, 
véry plain, in my estimation.” 
‘ave you heard this sad thing about Miss Honey- 
aucklé?” inquired Mrs. Columbine. 
Heard! no; what—what is it?” asked several ladies 
eagerly. Lig 
“Nothing about Mr. Sweet-William, I hope,” said 
Miss Convolvulus, with a look which made J hope mean 
I fear. 
“©¥Yer itis about him,” replied Mrs. Columbine. “Do 
you know that the engagement between them is broken 
of” 
« Broken off!” screamed several at once. 
- eifidon't believe you,” said Miss Lilac. 
#What'is the cause?” inquired Miss Convolvulus. 


Mrs. Columbine ; “I was in there this morning, and 
could not get a word out of Miss Honeysuckle— but I 
have my suspicions.” 

“ What do ‘you suspect—do tell us”—said Miss Car- 
nation. 

“Why—you know she was engaged once before to | 
Mr. Solomon’s Seal, and I rather think Mr. Sweet-Wil- 
liam has found that out, and so he won’t have her.” 

“ But was she engaged to Mr. Solomon’s Seal?” ask- 
ed Miss Lilac. 
“Why yes, indeed, to be sure she was ;” replied Mrs. 
Columbine. 

“ Well, I don’t know, I am not so sure of that,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Cowslip. “I know people said so, but I was 
very intimate with the family at the time, and I never 
could find out that there was any engagement.” 

“There was, I assure you,” replied Mrs. Columbine ; 
“T had it from the best of authority, Miss Honeysuckle’s 
maid, Bouncing Bet.” 

“Had you indeed? Well, I confess I never could 
see what there was, so very attractive about Miss Honey- 
suckle.” 

“Nor I either,” rejoined Miss Convolvulus. 

“T am sure her features are far enongh from being 
regular,” added the first speaker. 

“And her form is decidedly bad,” concluded the 
second. 

“TI must say, I think Mr. Sweet-William will be able 
to do quite as well,” remarked Mrs. Cowslip, looking 
archly at Miss Convolvulus. 

“Ta! my dear Mrs. Cowslip! what can you mean ?” 
rejoined that young lady, simpering and blushing. 

Miss Lilac tossed her head, and looked quite vexed. 

“JT wonder whether it is true,” remarked Mrs. Cow- 
slip, “that Miss Passion Flower has lost all her prop- 
erty.” 

“ Yes, every cent,” replied Mrs. Cowslip. 

“Poor thing! I wonder what will become of her.” 

“Oh, she must get along as other poor people do— 
work for her living.” . 

“I dare say she is sorry enough now, she did not 
marry Mr. Tiger-lily when he asked her.” 

“Very likely—but then you know he has a horrid 
temper; so perhaps she is as well off.” 

“ No, has he a bad temper, though ?” 

“Oh, awful. Why, did you never'hear that story 
about his ”— 

But at this moment one of the ladies felt a drop of 
rain; and this being followed by others, the party broke 
up, with an invitation to assemble the next evening at 
Mrs. Cowslip’s. s 


—————-_—_—__—— 

THE HEATHEN BOY’S POETRY. 
I attended a Monthly Concert the other day at which 
the following anecdote was related. 
At acertain mission it was customary to invite chil- 
dren to contribute to charitable and religious objects, as 
well as older people. One day a little boy, very poor 
and ragged, camevto'the missionaries and told them he 
wanted to give something but had nothing in the world. 
“ You see,” said he, “how poor I am, I have nothing 
that is my own, but these rags. But I sometimes write 
poetry, and if that.will be of any use to you, I will bring 
you some.” 
In order to see what he would do, the missionaries 
told him he might bring them some poetry. Soon after 

he returned with the following: 
Address to the Missionaries. 

** Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, go on, 

Go on, go on, go on.” . 
This was the be&t he could do, and perhaps the little 
boy’s offering was accepted by Him who said of the poor 
widow and her two mites, “She hath cast in more than 
they all.” L. 


—p>—_—_ 


A Poser.—* Papa, the temperance men say they put 





“Why, ‘that’s what I'can’t exactly find out,” rejoined 





VARIETY. 








The Falling Kite. 

A kite having risen to a very great height, moved in 
the air as stately as a prince, and looked down with 
much contempt on all below. “What a superior being 
lam now!” said the kite; “who has ever ascended so 
high as I have? What a poor grovelling set of beings 
are all those beneath me! I despise them.” And then 
he shook his head in derision, and then he wagged his 
tail; and again he steered along with so much state as 
if the air were all his own, and as if every thing must 
make way before him; when suddenly the string broke, 
and down fel] the kite with greater haste than he as- 
cended, and was greatly hurt in the fall. 

Pride often meets with a downfall. Let us beware 
how we look with contempt on those below us, lest, 
while we are carrying ourselves loftily, our circum- 
stances may be changed, and we be placed as low in 
the world as we well can be. Little children that have 
rich friends to-day may have poor ones to-morrow ; for 
such changes happen to many.—Cobbin’s Moral Fables: 

‘oe 


A Bright Child, 


The following incident took place in a public school 
in Lowell a few dayssince. A little boy was asked how 
many mills make a cent. Ten, sir, was the prompt 
reply. 
framediately a bright faced girl held up her little hand 
in token of dissent. 

“Well, miss, what have you to say?” “Please, sir, 
10 mills don’t make a cent. Pa says all the mills in 
town don’t make a cent."—.New Bedford Bulletin. 
——___—~<p- 


Led ‘Astray. 


A good story was recently told at a temperance meet- 
ing in New Hampshire. A stranger came up toa Wash- 
ingtonian with the inquiry, “Can you tell me where I 
can get something to drink?” “QO, yes,” said the other, 
“follow me.” The man followed him through two or 
three streets, till he began to be discouraged. “How 
much further must I go?” said he. “Only a few steps 
further,” said the Washingtonian, “there’s the pump!” 
The man turned round and vanished. 
an 
Ilearing and Doing. 
The Rev. Mr. Erskine mentions a fact, which may 
afford a very useful hint to every hearer of the Goepel. 
A person who had been to public worship, having re- 
turned home, perhaps some time sooner than usual, was 
asked, by another member of the family who had not 
been there, “Is all done?” “No!” replied he, “all is 
said, but all is not done!” How little is commonly done 
of all that is heard! “Blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it.” 
a 

“ Mother,” said a very little girl, “ Mother, how could 
God haye lived always? I don’t see how he could, and 
I guess it’s only your notion, mother.” “Why he must 
have lived always, mustn’t he ma? for there was not any 
body to make him, was there ma,” quickly replied her 
brother of four years old, and the sister was convinced. 











POETRY. 











TIYMN FOR CHILDREN, 
Dear Jesus, let an infant claim 
The favor, to adore thy name; 
Thou wast so meek, that babes might be 
Encouraged to draw near to thee. 
My gracious Saviour, I believe 
Thou canst a little child receive ; 
Thy tender love for us is free, 
And why not love poor sinful me? .. . 
Then to a child, dear Lord impart 
An humble, meek, and lowly heart ; 
O cleanse me by thy precious blood, 
And fill me with the love of God. 
Tho’ oft T sin, yet save me still, 
And make me love thy sacred will ; 
Each day prepare me, by thy grace, 
To meet thee, and behold thy face. 
-_——p—~———. : 
THE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
> For such a rose ’tis vain to seek on earth ; 
The thornless rose appears in Eden’s bowers, 
Celestial Eden! where no griefs are known, 
Where cares and discords never find a place. _ 
The soul how blest! the climate how serene! 
The mansions how superb! the joys how full! 
O! lead me, gracious Spirit! lead me on, * 
From strength to strength, through all this wilderness, 
Till I shall see the beauties of that land ', 





log wood in port Wine. Is that what dyes your nos 
red 2” © Nonsense, my son, go to bed 7 bead 
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Where flourishes the rose without a thorn. 











